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Overview 


Over the last four decades, community colleges have played an increasingly important role in 
higher education. Today, community colleges enroll more than one in every three under- 
graduates nationally. Unfortunately, among students who enroll in community colleges with the 
intent to earn a credential or transfer to a four-year institution, only 5 1 percent achieve that goal 
within six years. Many postsecondary institutions operate learning communities to improve low 
rates of success. Basic learning communities simply co-enroll a cohort of students into two 
classes together. More comprehensive learning communities include additional components: 
The courses have integrated curricula, instructors collaborate closely, and student services such 
as enhanced advising and tutoring can be embedded, among other approaches. 

This report presents results from a rigorous random assignment study of a basic learning 
community program at Hillsborough Community College in Tampa Bay, Florida. Hillsborough 
is one of six community colleges participating in the National Center for Postsecondary Re- 
search’s Learning Communities Demonstration. The demonstration’s focus is on determining 
whether learning communities are an effective strategy for helping students who need develop- 
mental education. Hillsborough’s learning communities co-enrolled groups of around 20 
students into a developmental reading course and a “college success” course. Three cohorts of 
students (fall 2007, spring 2008, and fall 2008) participated in the study, for a total of 1,071. 
The findings show that: 

• The most salient feature of the learning communities implemented at Hillsborough was the 
co-enrollment of students into linked courses, creating student cohorts. 

• The learning communities at Hillsborough became more comprehensive over the course of 
the study. In particular, curricular integration and faculty collaboration were generally 
minimal at the start of the study, but increased over time. 

• Overall (for the full study sample), Hillsborough’s learning communities program did not 
have a meaningful impact on students’ academic success. 

• Corresponding to the maturation of the learning communities program, evidence suggests 
that the program had positive impacts on some educational outcomes for the third (fall 
2008) cohort of students. 

These results represent the first in a series of impact findings from the Learning Communities 
Demonstration. Results from the other five demonstration sites will be released in the next 
several years, providing a rich body of experimental research on the effectiveness of various 
learning community models in the community college setting. 
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Preface 


Hillsborough Community College is one of six colleges participating in the Learning 
Communities Demonstration, a study that is measuring whether different models of learning 
communities are effective in improving students’ academic outcomes. MDRC is leading the 
evaluation of these programs, as part of its participation in the National Center for 
Postsecondary Research, a partnership funded by the federal Institute of Education Sciences that 
also includes the Community College Research Center at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, the Curry School of Education at the University of Virginia, and faculty at Harvard 
University. 

Like most community colleges, Hillsborough enrolls large numbers of students who are 
academically underprepared and are therefore referred to remediation. Many students struggle 
with developmental reading courses that are required for advancement toward a degree or 
certificate, and ultimately leave college without earning a credential. Learning communities, 
which are proliferating on college campuses, may be one way to improve students’ chances of 
succeeding in developmental classes and beyond. Learning communities co-enroll small groups 
of students in thematically linked classes in order to enhance students’ engagement with school, 
increase their understanding of interdisciplinary connections, and strengthen their cognitive 
skills. 


This report, which presents the first impact findings from the demonstration, describes 
Hillsborough’s learning communities and their effects on students’ academic outcomes. 
Hillsborough’s learning communities model linked a developmental reading course and a 
“college success” course. For the full study sample, we found that the program did not have a 
meaningful impact on students’ academic success. However, as the program matured and 
curricular integration and faculty collaboration increased during the third semester of the 
program, the evidence suggests that participation in a learning community had a positive impact 
on some outcomes for the third cohort of students in the study. 

Future reports will share findings on the impact of the learning communities operating 
at the other five colleges participating in the demonstration. The result of this series of reports 
will be an extensive body of experimental research on the effectiveness of learning communities 
in the community college setting. 


Gordon L. Berlin 
President 
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Executive Summary 


Over the last 40 years, community colleges have played an increasingly vital role in 
American postsecondary education. Since 1963, enrollment in these institutions has increased 
by more than 700 percent, with enrollment reaching 6.2 million students in 2006-2007. Each 
fall, community colleges enroll 35 percent of all postsecondary education students. 1 This 
dramatic growth is largely due to the fact that community colleges are open-entry institutions 
and are generally more affordable than four-year colleges and universities. Unfortunately, while 
enrollments are increasing, overall success rates in community colleges are disappointingly low. 
Among students who enroll in community colleges with the intention of earning a credential or 
transferring to a four-year institution, only 51 percent fulfill these expectations within six years. 2 
While the rates of degree or certificate attainment are low in general, rates are even lower for 
students who need developmental education, who comprise a significant proportion of the 
community college student body. 3 

Given these statistics, community college stakeholders are searching with increasing 
urgency for approaches with the potential to bolster success rates for community college 
students, particularly for those who need developmental education. One popular strategy is to 
create “learning communities,” an idea that has come to describe an array of programs and 
services offered at community colleges. The most basic learning community model simply co- 
enrolls a cohort of students into two classes together. Proponents believe that when students 
spend time together in multiple classes they are more likely to form social and academic support 
networks that in turn help them persist and succeed in school. More comprehensive learning 
communities include additional components: They co-enroll a group of students in multiple 
classes, the courses have thematically linked curricula, instructors collaborate closely both to 
align their curricula and to support students, teaching includes project-based and experiential 
learning experiences, assignments and readings are integrated, and student services such as 
enhanced advising and tutoring can be embedded. 

This report presents results from a rigorous study of a basic learning communities pro- 
gram operated at Hillsborough Community College in Tampa Bay, Florida. Hillsborough is one 
of six community colleges participating in the National Center for Postsecondary Research’s 
(NCPR) Learning Communities Demonstration. 4 The demonstration’s focus is on determining 


Pmvasnik and Planty (2008). 

"Hoachlander, Sikora, and Horn (2003). 

3 Adelman (2004); Attewell, Lavin, Domina, and Levey (2006); Duke and Strawn (2008). 

4 MDRC, in partnership with the Community College Research Center at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, the Curry School of Education at the University of Virginia, and faculty at Harvard University, 
created the NCPR through a grant from the U.S. Department of Education. Several foundations provided 
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whether learning communities are an effective strategy for helping students who need develop- 
mental education. 

Hillsborough’ s basic learning community model linked a developmental reading course 
and a “college success” course with the intention of improving the outcomes of academically- 
underprepared students in particular. Hillsborough developed this program as part of its in- 
volvement in Achieving the Dream: Community Colleges Count, an initiative designed to help 
community colleges make better use of their own data to help students succeed. Hillsborough 
came up with the model after seeing low success rates for students in developmental courses 
and higher success rates for students who took a college success course. Learning communities 
offered the possibility of leveraging the skills acquired in the college success course to assist 
students who were doing poorly in developmental courses. 

The learning communities study at Hillsborough is based on an experimental design in 
which, from fall 2007 to fall 2008, three cohorts of students in need of developmental education 
were randomly assigned to either a program group, whose 709 members had the opportunity to 
participate in learning communities, or to a control group, whose 362 members received the 
college’s standard services. The impact of the learning communities program is estimated by 
comparing the outcomes of program and control group members using student transcript data 
collected during the year after random assignment. This report is the first in a series of reports 
presenting impact findings from the Learning Communities Demonstration. 

In summary, the key findings from this report are: 

• The most salient feature of learning communities implemented at 
Hillsborough was co-enrollment of students into linked courses, creating 
student cohorts. Faculty and students suggested that this course structure 
and the formation of student cohorts increased social linkages among stu- 
dents, a key element of the learning community experience. 

• The learning communities program at Hillsborough became more com- 
prehensive over the course of the study. Curricular integration and collabo- 
ration between faculty members teaching in paired courses are considered a 
key element of comprehensive, strong learning communities. At Hills- 
borough, curricular integration and faculty collaboration were generally 
minimal at the start of the study (as planned), but increased over time. 


additional support to the Learning Communities Demonstration: the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, the Kresge Foundation, Lumina Foundation for Education, and the Robin Hood Foundation. 
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• Overall (for the full study sample), Hillsborough’s learning communities 
program did not have a meaningful impact on students’ academic suc- 
cess. With respect to total credits earned, students in the program group and 
the control group performed about the same during the program semester and 
the first postprogram semester. In addition, during the two semesters follow- 
ing the program, students in the program group and the control group regis- 
tered for courses at around the same rate (that is, their rates of persistence 
were similar). 

• Corresponding to the maturation of the learning communities program, 
evidence suggests that the program had positive impacts on some educa- 
tional outcomes for the third cohort of students. During the program 
semester, the program group students who enrolled in learning communities 
in fall 2008 (the third and final cohort) earned more credits than their control 
group counterparts. In the semester following the program, the third cohort’s 
program group students registered at a higher rate than their control group 
counterparts. Readers are advised that when the impacts of the third cohort of 
students are compared with the impacts of the first and second cohorts, the 
differences generally are not statistically significant. This indicates that the 
results for the third cohort should be viewed with caution. Since program ma- 
turation was observed at several learning community demonstration sites, 
analyses will be conducted in future reports to see if there is common im- 
provement in later cohorts. 

Notably, this report presents findings from only one of the colleges in the demonstra- 
tion, which operated one learning communities model. The six colleges taking part in the 
national Learning Communities Demonstration were selected, in part, because they represent 
various learning community models. Hillsborough’s model was more basic than some of the 
other colleges’ models in the demonstration. In order to better understand the effectiveness of 
learning communities more broadly, it will be essential to see whether more comprehensive, 
robustly implemented learning communities yield positive impacts. In addition, the growth and 
improvement of Hillsborough’s program as it scaled up was a pattern exhibited at the other 
Learning Communities Demonstration colleges. It will also be interesting to see whether more 
mature versions of the programs tested at the other colleges will similarly yield more positive 
impacts. 

In designing the Learning Communities Demonstration, NCPR was seeking to better 
understand whether learning communities are an effective strategy to help improve students’ 
chances at succeeding in community college. During the next several years, NCPR will report 
impact findings from the other five colleges as they become available. The result will be a 
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significant body of experimental research on the effectiveness of learning communities in the 
community college setting. 
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